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Supes  Vote  To  Stop  Proposition  I  Rent  Increases 

Rent  Board  Abandons 


Plan  For  Huge  Rent  Hikes 


Proposition  I  apartments  will  come  into  rent 
control  without  massive  rent  increases  following  a  7- 
2  vote  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  overturn  Rent 
Board  action  which  would  have  allowed  landlords  to 
bring  rents  up  to  "market"  before  rent  control  kicked  in 
for  small  buildings. 

The  Rent  Board's  plan  to  raise  rents  on  apart¬ 
ments  brought  under  rent  control  by  1994's  Proposi¬ 
tion  I  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Board  following 
Board  of  Supervisors  intervention  into  the  Board's 
affairs.  The  Board,  instead,  has  negotiated  with  tenant 
advocates  and  reached  a  compromise  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  across-the-board  rent  increases  while  allowing 
some  increases  for  landlords  facing  hardships  or  who 
have  not  raised  rents  in  the  years  before  rent  control 
was  extended  to  small  buildings. 

At  the  November  1994  election,  voters  had 
approved  Proposition  I,  which  extended  rent  control 
to  2-4  unit,  landlord  occupied  apartment  buildings. 
These  apartments  previously  had  no  form  of  rent 
control  protection. 

But,  in  January,  the  Mayor  Jordan  appointed 
Rent  Board  expressed  its  displeasure  that  Proposition 
I  had  been  passed  into  law  and  set  out  to  subvert  it  by 
approving  regulations  which  gave  landlords  one  last 
unlimited  rent  increase  before  rent  control  protection 
kicked  in. 

Tenants  immediately  cried  foul.  The  Tenants 
Union  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  Rent  Board  and  Sup. 
Bierman  introduced  legislation  at  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  to  overturn  the  Rent  Board's  action. 

With  a  court  order  prohibiting  approval  of 
rent  increases  for  Proposition  I  apartments  in  effect, 
the  Rent  Board/landlords  and  tenants  battled  over 


Proposition  I  for  the  next  two  months,  a  battle  which 
tenant  advocates  thought  had  been  waged  and  won 
months  ago.  Sup.  Bierman's  legislation  became  the 
focal  point  for  the  struggle  as  tenants  looked  to  the 
Supervisors  to  uphold  the  will  of  the  voters  and  as  the 
Rent  Board/landlords  protested  that  the  Supervisors 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  Rent  Board. 

Bierman's  legislation  amended  the  rent  con¬ 
trol  ordinance  to  forbid  the  Rent  Board  from  issuing 
any  regulations  which  would  treat  Proposition  I  apart¬ 
ments  any  differently  than  all  other  apartments  under 
rent  control  (appropriate  language  for  a  campaign  with 
the  slogan  of  "equal-ize  rent  control").  The  ordinance 
change  repealed  the  Rent  Board's  January  action  and 

Cont.  on  Page  7 

Proposition  I 
Transition 
Regulations 

The  negotiated  settlement  agreed  to  by  the 
Rent  Board  ptrevents  across  the  board  rent  hikes  up  to 
market,  but  it  sets  up  provisions  where  landlords  can 
apply  for  rent  increases  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  The 
intent  of  the  regulations  is  to  be  true  transition  regu¬ 
lations  that  will  not  impact  99%  of  the  tenants  but  will 
allow  small  landlord's  who  essentially  got  stuck  in 
unreasonable  situations  to  petition  for  relief. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  key  parts  of 
the  settlement  regulations. 
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Some  Unhappy  That  New  Commission  Is  After  Slumlords 

Other  Tenant  Ballot  Measure, 
Prop  G,  Under  Attack 

vn  interests,  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  Proposition  G  was  passed  b 


Downtown 

aminer,  and  City  Attorney  Louise  Renne  have  intensi¬ 
fied  their  efforts  to  derail  a  new  building  inspection 
Commission  committed  to  cracking  down  on  slum¬ 
lords  and  ensuring  prompt  repairs. 
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Proposition  G  was  passed  by  voters  last  No¬ 
vember,  winning  huge  margins  among  long-suffering 
tenants  in  the  Mission,  Western  Addition,  and  Tender¬ 
loin.  The  measure  represented  a  public  rejection  of 
the  city’s  refusal  to  enforce  the  housing  code.  Propo¬ 
sition  G  transferred  control  of  housing  and  building 
code  enforcement  from  downtown  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  to  a  Commission  that  would  give  tenants,  land¬ 
lords,  builders,  homeowners,  as  well  as  downtown 
interests  an  equal  voice.  This  sounded  fair  to  a  major¬ 
ity  of  voters,  but  power,  not  equity,  is  downtown’s 
goal. 

Since  assuming  control  in  January,  the  new 
Commission  has  approved  a  total  overhaul  of  housing 
code  enforcement.  For  the  first  time,  city  inspectors 
are  actually  imposing  financial  penalties  for  landlords 
who  fail  to  make  repairs.  Whereas  landlords  were 
customarily  given  30  days  to  make  repairs,  the  new 
system  follows  the  Health  Department  precedent  of 
giving  only  seven  days  to  correct  most  violations. 
Criminal  citations  will  also  be  issued  under  laws  en¬ 
acted  by  the  City  in  1983  and  1993  and  then  ignored. 

Most  importantly,  the  Commission  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  housing  code  enforcement  must 
have  one  overarching  goal:  getting  repairs  made.  If  the 
landlord  refuses  to  make  repairs,  the  City  should  make 
the  repair  and  put  a  lien  on  the  property  to  recover  the 
costs.  Imposing  financial  penalties  on  landlords,  or 
having  the  City  Attorney  file  a  lawsuit  months  or  years 
later,  does  not  necessarily  resolve  the  tenants’  urgent 
need  to  live  in  decent  and  safe  housing. 
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Senate  Bill 
Means  End  To 
Rent  Control 
For  Some 
SF  Tenants 

With  State  Senator  Nick  Petris  (D-Berke- 
ley)  switching  sides  and  aligning  himself  with  the 
landlords,  a  bill  to  weaken  rent  control  across  the 
state  was  passed  out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee.  shocking  tenant  advocates  who  expected  a  5- 
4  victory  in  the  committee,  which  would  have  killed 
the  bill. 

SB-1257,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Jim  Costa  (D- 
Fresno),  has  been  introduced  in  various  versions  for 
years.  It  has  become  known  as  the  annual  "Costa  Bill" 
and  typically  includes  statewide  pre-emption  of  vari¬ 
ous  components  of  local  rent  control  laws.  The 
"Costa  Bill"  has  always  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  at 
some  point,  usually  at  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  legislation,  if  passed,  will  eliminate 
rent  control  for  San  Francisco  tenants  living  in 
single  family  homes  and  rented  condominiums.  There 
are  over  14,000  tenants  renting  single  family  homes 
in  San  Francisco,  all  of  whom  have  been  covered  by 
rent  control  since  1979.  Housing  advocates  are  still 
trying  to  determine  the  number  of  tenants  living  in 
rented  condos. 

The  legislation  will  also  prevent  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  from  ever  enacting  vacancy  rent  control  and 
eliminates  vacancy  control  in  the  cities  which  have 
that  as  part  of  their  law  (Berkeley,  Santa  Monica, 
West  Hollywood,  Cotati  and  East  Palo  Alto).  The 
legislation  also  prevents  rent  control  on  any  new 
construction  (San  Francisco  rent  control  does  not 
now  include  post- 1 979  construction).  Amendments 
which  were  approved  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  are 
still  being  drafted  and  the  bill  may  have  other  minor 
rent  control  prohibitions. 

SB-1257  now  heads  to  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  where  it  is  expected  to  pass 
easily,  and  then  will  move  to  the  Senate  floor,  where 
it  is  again  expected  to  pass  easily. 

The  fight  will  then  move  to  the  Assembly 
where  AB- 1944— containing  the  same  provisions 
as  SB-1257 — has  been  introduced  but  not  yet  acted 
on.  The  Assembly  fight  promises  to  be  interesting, 
with  the  Costa  Bill's  fate  tied  to  both  the  Republi¬ 
cans'  hope  to  wrest  control  of  the  Assembly  away 
from  Willie  Brown  and  to  Brown's  expected  run  for 
San  Francisco  Mayor. 

With  Brown  making  noise  that  he  is  running 
for  Mayor  (and  thus  needing  to  support  the  two- 
thirds  renters  in  the  City)  and  with  Brown  still  in 
control  of  the  Assembly,  the  Republicans  have 
enough  sense  not  to  rash  ahead.  Now  that  the 
landlords  and  Republicans  have  gained  the  key  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  vote,  they  plan  to  just  sit  on  the  bill 
for  awhile,  preventing  the  Assembly  from  taking 
action  now. 

What  they're  waiting  for  is  the  expected 
recall  of  Assembly  Member  Horcher  (who  sup¬ 
ported  Brown's  bid  to  retain  Speakership  last  Janu¬ 
ary  and  thus  gave  the  Democrats  control  of  the 
Assembly  even  after  the  Republicans  had  won  a 
majority  of  seats).  Horcher’s  recall  is  slated  for 
May  16  and  his  Orange  County  constituents  are 
expected  to  easily  recall  him  and  elect  a  representa¬ 
tive  who  will  not  be  loyal  to  Brown. 

Once  the  Republicans  release  the  Costa 
Bill  (or  if  Democrats  are  able  to  kick  it  loose),  AB- 
1944  will  head  for  the  Housing  Committee,  prob¬ 
ably  in  early  June.  One  strategy — depending  on  how 
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Affordable  Housing  Via 
Limited,  Sweat  Equity 


As  the  trial  for  seven  Homes  Not  Jails  activ¬ 
ists  arrested  for  trespassing  in  1993  has  again  been 
delayed  (until  August),  HNJ  will  be  focusing  much  of 
its  current  energy  into  a  "sweat  equity"  projects  it  is 
collaborating  on  with  a  number  of  local  agencies. 

Along  with  the  Coalition  on  Homelessness, 
the  Tenants  Union,  Council  of  Community  Hosing 
Organizations,  Mission  Housing  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Community  Housing  Partnership, 
HNJ  is  working  to  legally  acquire  one  the  city's  hun¬ 
dreds  of  vacant  and  abandoned  buildings. 

Once  acquired,  the  housing  will  be  converted 
into  permanent,  affordable  housing  for  people  who  are 
homeless.  The  tenants  of  the  housing  will  rehabilitate 
it  and  own  the  housing  through  a  limited  equity  co-op. 

The  project  has  progressed  through  the  de¬ 
sign  stage  and  the  group  is  now  working  on  attempting 
to  acquire  the  first  site.  Already,  the  Vanguard  Foun¬ 
dation,  Lane  Charitable  Trust  and  the  Resist  Founda¬ 
tion  have  provided  grants  for  the  project  to  become  a 
reality. 

Besides  housing  people,  the  main  goal  of  the 
collaboration  is  to  develop  a  step-by-step,  model  sweat- 
equity  project  which  can  be  replicated  by  government 
agencies,  non-profit  housing  developers  and  individu¬ 
als.  Homes  Not  Jails  expects  the  project  to  be  a 
demonstration  of  how  vacant  buildings  can  be  utilized 
to  house  people,  showing  how  the  property  can  be 
acquired,  rehabilitated  and  maintained  as  permanently 
affordable. 

Acquisition  efforts  began  with  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  general  "site  criteria. "  The  Sweat  Equity  Project 
wanted  first  to  assure  that  the  identified  property 
matched  the  types  of  buildings  which  HNJ  has  targeted 
as  examples  of  empty  buildings  which  could  be  used 
for  housing.  Some  of  the  basic  criteria  include  that  the 
building  be  one  which  has  been  vacant  and  neglected 
for  a  substantial  period  time.  The  existence  of  mul¬ 
tiple  housing  code  violation,  neglected  repairs,  and 
back  taxes  owed  were  also  basic  criteria,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  the  landlord  was  neglecting  the  property. 

Publicly  owned  buildings  meeting  these  stan¬ 
dards  were  seen  as  ideal  sites,  but  the  group  recog¬ 
nized  that  most  vacant  housing  is  privately  owned  and 
included  private  property  in  its  criteria. 

The  first  targeted  site,  in  fact,  is  privately 
owned  and  meets  all  other  criteria.  It's  a  4  unit  building 
which  has  been  vacant  since  at  least  1992.  The  owner 
lives  on  the  East  Coast  and  has  let  the  property  slide 
into  tax  default  and  deteriorate  significantly.  A  fire  hit 
the  upper  floor  of  the  building  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  and  the  damage  has  gone  un-repaired.  The  city 
Department  of  Building  Inspection  cited  the  landlord 
for  multiple  code  violations  and  a  few  months  ago 
referred  the  property  to  the  City  Attorney's  office  for 
enforcement  action. 

Among  other  things,  the  building  has  been 
cited  as  a  public  nuisance  which  neighbors  have  com¬ 
plained  that  their  children  are  sometimes  found  play¬ 
ing  in.  The  building  also  sits  against  the  two  adjoining 
properties,  which  escaped  damage  from  the  last  fire 
but  certainly  fear  the  prospects  of  another  fire. 

In  planning  the  acquisition  strategy,  the  Sweat 
Equity  Project  met  with  a  representative  of  the  City 
Attorney's  process  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  where 
the  property  was  headed  legally  and  what  the  owner's 
current  liabilities  were.  (The  city  currently  has  virtu¬ 
ally  no  existing  authority  to  acquire  a  vacant  building 
and  turn  it  into  housing  which  has  led  Homes  Not  Jails 
to  write,  and  Sup.  Alioto  to  introduce,  an  anti-abandon¬ 
ment  ordinance.  The  sweat  equity  model  project  may 
also  end  up  serving  as  a  model  acquisition  process  for 
this  ordinance.) 


As  the  Tenant  Times  is  going  to  press,  the 
landlord  of  the  property  was  just  sent  a  letter  outlining 
the  legal  and  financial  difficulties  the  building  is  pos¬ 
ing  (right  now,  he  could  be  fined  over  $1 .5  million  and 
has  unlimited  liability  as  a  result  of  his  knowledge  that 
children  are  playing  in  the  building).  The  group  out¬ 
lined  a  proposal  for  transfer  of  the  property  to  a  non¬ 
profit  housing  developer  ideally  in  exchange  for  sig¬ 
nificant  tax  benefits  and  relief  from  liability.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  happen  next. 

Once  acquired,  the  building’s  ownership  will 
be  turned  over  to  a  non-profit  housing  developer  for  a 
temporary  duration  while  the  next  stage  begins. 

The  next  step  then  involves  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  property  through  sweat  equity.  With  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  technical  people  within  the  affordable  hous¬ 
ing  community,  the  specific  plans  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  property  will  be  developed.  Generally,  the 
rehab  plan  will  mirror  in  many  ways  a  new  home-buyer 
might  buy  a  "fixer-upper"  in  need  of  substantial  work, 
as  the  plan  will  be  based  on  ongoing  rehab  while  people 
are  living  in  the  housing.  Through  Homes  Not  Jails, 
people  who  are  homeless  will  be  identified  as  the 
tenants/owners  of  the  property.  Once  identified,  the 
tenant/owners  will  form  themselves  as  limited  equity 
non-profit  and  begin  the  initial  steps  of  acquiring 
insurance,  work  permits,  construction  materials  and 
technical  assistance. 

Initially,  some  of  the  tenant/owners  will  make 
a  portion  of  the  building  habitable  (  if  it  isn't  already) 
and  move  into  the  building.  As  other  units  are  made 
habitable,  more  people  will  move  in.  Working  under 
the  supervision  of  volunteer  carpenters,  electricians, 
plumbers  and  architects,  the  tenant/owners  will  steadily 
rehabilitate  the  building  and  the  grounds,  first  address¬ 
ing  the  more  serious  issues  and  then  moving  onto 
more  cosmetic  areas. 

The  tenant/owners  will  run  the  households  as 
a  collective  with  all  decision-making  set  via  the  con¬ 
sensus  process.  There  will  be  no  rent,  per-se,  but  the 
households  will  assess  themselves  for  various  shared 
household  costs  (utilities,  phones,  etc.).  Major  con¬ 
struction  needs  will  be  met  through  grants  and  dona¬ 
tions  but  the  tenant/owners  probably  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  acquiring  minor  items.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that 
linkages  with  employment  training  programs  will  be 
made  so  that  the  work  experience  gained  can  be  a  part 
of  an  overall  employment  plan.  Other  linkages,  with 
social  service  agencies,  child  care  agencies,  etc.  will 
also  be  formed. 

As  the  work  is  completed,  the  title  to  the 
property  will  be  transferred  from  the  non-profit  hous¬ 
ing  developer  to  the  limited  equity  cooperative  (made 
of  the  tenant/owners).  This  limited  equity  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  key  to  permanent  affordability.  As  owners, 
the  residents  will  have  equity  in  the  building  (a  share  of 
ownership).  The  residents  will  be  able  to  sell  their 
shares  of  the  building  if  they  want  to  move  out,  but  will 
have  to  sell  their  share  essentially  for  the  price  they 
paid  originally  (the  initial  sweat  equity  tenants  will  get 
a  dollar  value  delineated  for  their  "sweat"  equity).  This 
limited  equity  prevents  profit-making  from  the  re-sale 
of  the  building  or  parts  of  it  and  thus  maintains  the 
affordability  over  the  years  for  new  people  moving  in. 
The  residents  will  have  all  the  security  of  tenancy  and 
housing  costs  which  a  homeowner  has,  but  will  not  be 
able  to  profit  off  the  housing. 

While  this  project  is  just  getting  off  the 
ground,  the  collaboration  of  some  of  San  Francisco's 
best  housing  groups  has  people  optimistic  that  eventu¬ 
ally  San  Francisco  will  see  a  group  of  people  who  are 
homeless  show  people  exactly  how  vacant  housing  can 
be  acquired,  rehabilitated,  and  then  kept  affordable. 

By  Ted  Gullicksen 


EDN  Continues 
Its  Successes  In 
Fighting  Evictions 

The  Eviction  Defense  Network — formed  to 
fight  evictions  through  direct,  grass  roots  action — has 
continued  its  string  of  successes,  helping  to  stop 
completely  one  eviction  and  forcing  another  landlord 
to  increase  a  settlement  offer  to  the  tenant  by  $5,000 
(an  amount  the  tenant  found  adequate  enough  for 
relocation). 

EDN's  strategy  is  to  heighten  neighborhood 
awareness  of  unjust  evictions  and  typically  accom¬ 
plishes  this  via  pickets  and  the  media.  Since  its 
formation  late  last  year,  the  group  has  stopped  5 
evictions  with  these  tactics;  in  each  case,  the  landlord 
had  legal  grounds  for  evictions  but  the  extenuating 
circumstance  called  into  question  their  fairness. 

In  April,  EDN  was  able  to  stop  the  eviction  of 
a  96  year  old  tenant  whose  landlord  was  attempting  to 
evict  her  from  her  Duboce  Triangle  home  of  18  years. 
The  tenant  was  paying  an  affordable  rent  thanks  to  rent 
control  of  just  under  $500;  her  landlord  was  planning 
to  increase  the  rent  by  almost  $1,000  once  she  was 
out. 

The  tenant's  case  was  about  to  go  to  trial  when 
EDN  intervened.  In  preparation  for  the  picket,  EDN 
members  leafletted  the  surrounding  homes  to  make 
them  aware  that  a  picket  would  be  happening  and  what  it 
was  all  about.  Media  was  also  contacted  and  some  of  the 
reporters  contacted  the  landlord.  The  next  day,  the 
landlord  called  the  tenant's  attorney  and  said  he  did  not 
want  to  pursue  the  eviction  any  longer. 

In  March,  EDN  picketed  the  flower  store  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  Castro  District  landlord  attempting  to  evict  a 
tenant  with  AIDS.  Since  this  is  a  neighborhood  which 
readily  rallies  to  the  support  of  its  residents,  this  picket 
totally  eliminated  the  landlord's  business  during  the  busy 
rush  hour. 

The  next  day,  the  landlord  called  the  tenants 
attorney  and  said  he  would  pay  the  tenant  and  additional 
$5,000  on  top  of  the  $2,000  he  was  already  offering. 
Since  the  tenant  had  resigned  himself  to  moving  and 
simply  needed  to  assure  he  had  adequate  relocation  fund, 
he  accepted  this  offer. 

People  who  would  like  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Eviction  Defense  Network  can  call  552-4667  or  the 
SFTU  at  282-5525.  Meetings  are  held  every  1st  and  3rd 
Thursdays  at  the  Tenants  Union,  558  Capp  St  at  6:30  PM. 


Tenant  Counseling 
Monday-Saturday 
282-6622  For  Info 


I  WANT  TO  JOIN  THE  SFTU! 


NAME: _ 

ADDRESS _ 

PHONE:  (H). 
LANDLORD’S  NAME: 


ZIP: 


(W) 


_DATE  MOVED  IN: 


#  OF  UNITS  IN  BLDG: _ #  OF  BEDROOMS  IN  UNIT: _ CURRENT  RENT: _ 

1  YEAR:  D$45  HOUSEHOLD  []$35  REGULAR  []$65  SUSTAINER  []$25  LOW  INCOME 
2  YEARS:  D$75  HOUSEHOLD  D$60  REGULAR  □  $120  SUSTAINER  □  $45  LOW  INCOME 

MAIL  WITH  YOUR  CHECK  TO:  SFTU,  558  CAPP  ST.,  SF,  CA,  94110 
WE  WILL  MAIL  BACK  YOUR  HANDBOOK  AND  THE  MEMBER  PHONE  NUMBER 
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City  Legislative  State  Lawmakers  Looking  At 
Scene  Quiet  A  Number  of  Anti-Tenant  Bills 


The  local  legislative  scene  has  been  quiet 
recently  as  the  struggles  to  implement  Propositions  G 
and  I  have  held  center  stage.  A  few  things  have  been 
simmering  on  the  back  burner. 

Lead  Paint  Legislation 
Legislation  to  force  landlords  to  eliminate 
lead  paint  hazards  in  housing  where  lead  poisoned 
children  live  is  moving  ahead  steadily  but  slowly.  At 
this  point,  to  doesn't  appear  that  the  Supervisor  ap¬ 
pointed  Lead  Hazard  Reduction  Advisory  Committee 
will  have  a  proposed  ordinance  finished  until  June  or 
maybe  July.  The  Committee  has  essentially  finished 
the  drafting  the  main  part  of  the  ordinance  dealing 
largely  with  the  inspection  and  enforcement  process 
and  the  standards  for  lead  hazard  removal. 

What's  remaining  are  the  controversial  sec¬ 
tions  dealing  with  tenant  relocation  provisions  and 
what  rent  increases  related  to  lead  removal  would  be 
allowable.  Tenants  and  landlords  have  reached  basic 
agreement  on  the  relocation  benefits  a  tenant  will  get 
when  the  lead  work  is  being  done,  but  the  Committee 
will  have  to  vote  choose  between  two  rent  increase 
proposals.  The  tenant  version  will  effectively  prohibit 
any  rent  increases  caused  by  the  condition  of  the 
building  (nearly  all  lead  poisoning  now  stems  from  the 
landlord  neglecting  repairs  &  maintenance).  The  land¬ 
lord  version,  of  course,  allows  rent  increases  almost 
identical  to  any  type  of  capital  improvement  increase. 
Landlords  also  are  vehemently  opposed  to  a  tenant 
proposal  enabling  tenants  to  place  rents  in  an  escrow 
account  if  the  landlord  does  not  perform  the  ordered 
work  within  14  or  30  days. 

The  Committee  is  made  up  of  tenants,  land¬ 
lords,  health  professionals,  lead  abatement  experts, 
and  contractors.  Once  the  Committee  is  finished,  it 
will  present  a  proposed  ordinance  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  introduction  and  approval. 

Business  Assessment  Districts 
Sup.  Kaufman  has  introduced  legislation  to 
enable  the  establishment  of  Business  Assessment  Dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Mission,  North  Beach/Chinatown,  and  the 
Financial  District.  These  Districts  will  lead  to  rent 
increases  for  tenants  in  the  neighborhoods  as  well  as 
the  disturbing  notion  of  private  police  forces  patrol¬ 
ling  the  areas. 

The  idea  of  the  Assessment  Districts  is  an 
extension  of  Jordan's  homeless  harassment  program 
(Matrix)  and  stemmed  from  businesses  who  wanted 
the  ability  to  hire  private  police  forces  to  keep  people 
who  are  homeless  out  of  tourist  and  business  areas. 
The  Coalition  on  Homelessness,  among  others,  vehe¬ 
mently  opposes  the  idea. 

It's  also  a  bad  idea  for  tenants.  The  cost  of 
such  Assessment  Districts  is  passed  on  directly  to 
tenants  under  a  change  made  in  the  law  by  the  Jordan- 
appointed  Rent  Board.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  tenants 
get  no  say  in  how  the  Assessment  District  is  run.  The 
legislation  has  the  "property  owners"  in  the  Districts 
running  the  private  police  force,  even  though  in  the 
Mission  and  North  Beach/Chinatown  areas,  it's  largely 
the  tenants  who  will  be  paying  (maybe  for  the  privilege 
of  having  the  landlord  privately-hired  rent-a-cop  lock 
you  out  of  your  apartment). 


Coinciding  with  the  near  takeover  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  by  the  Republicans,  a  number  of  anti-tenant  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  this  year. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  the  Costa  Bill 
to  limit  the  authority  of  local  cities  to  pass  rent  control 
laws  (SB- 1257  and  AB-1944;  see  article  on  Page  1). 

There  are  also  a  few  favorable  bills  which  have 
been  introduced. 

Kopp  on  Anti-Immigrant  Bandwagon 
With  SB-362 

Another  anti-tenant  measure  has  anti-tenant 
Sen.  Quentin  Kopp  also  jumping  on  the  anti-immigrant 
bandwagon.  Kopp  has  introduced  SB-362  which  will 
force  local  Housing  Authorities  to  deny  housing  to 
tenants  who  do  not  have  valid  citizenship  documentation. 
This  bill  will,  of  course,  add  to  the  number  of  people  who 
are  homeless.  It's  probably  unconstitutional,  but  that 
won't  stop  the  right-wingers  from  pursuing  their  hate 
agenda. 

SB-362  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  now  is  headed  for  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  Write  to  this  committee  and  express 
your  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  address  is:  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  State  Capital,  Sacramento, 
CA,  95814. 

AB-616  Will  Limit  Roommates 

Assembly  Member  Bill  Morrow  (R-Carlsbad) 
has  introduced  AB-616,  which  will  set  strict  occupancy 
limits  in  rental  housing.  The  bill  would  limit  the  number 
of  people  in  an  apartment  to  the  number  of  rooms 
designed  for  sleeping  purposes. 

This  is  a  dangerous  bill  for  San  Francisco 
where  the  high  housing  costs  force  people  to  bring  in 
roommates,  typically  converting  living  or  dining  rooms 
into  bedrooms.  It  is  also  an  anti-immigration  bill,  aimed 
at  recent  immigrants  who  share  housing  to  reduce  costs. 
The  bill  would  pre-empt  San  Francisco's  model  occu¬ 
pancy  law  which  assures  that  occupancy  limits  are  tied  to 
housing  code  standards  rather  than  arbitrary  standards 
which  discriminate  against  extended  and  non-traditional 
families. 

With  Speaker  Willie  Brown  looking  to  be 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  your  opposition  can  be  directed 
to  him.  Ask  him  to  use  his  considerable  influence  to 
defeat  this  bill. 

AB-1731  Will  Allow  Communities  To  Reduce 
Affordable  Housing  Plans 

Assembly  Member  Jan  Goldsmith  has  intro¬ 
duced  AB-1731  which  will  enable  local  communities 
restrict  the  development  of  affordable  housing.  The  bill 
does  this  by  creating  a  loophole  in  the  law  requiring 
localities  to  develop  and  implement  Housing  Element 
Plans.  These  plans  require  cities  to  identify  the  actual 
need  for  affordable  housing  and  to  delineate  their  plans 
to  meet  this  need.  The  Plan  is  required  as  a  condition  of 
various  government  funding  sources  and  is  an  essential 


tool  in  maintaining  the  diversity  of  local  communities  by 
assuring  that  their  planning  efforts  go  to  affordable 
housing  as  well  as  "market"  housing.  AB- 1731  will  allow 
cities  and  towns  to  classify  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  and  other  non-construction  projects  as  "new" 
housing. 

Good  News:  SB-335  Sets 
Minimum  Landlord  Security  Standards 

On  the  positive  side.  Sen.  Hilda  Solis  (D-Los 
Angeles)  has  introduced  SB-335  which  will  require 
landlords  to  provide  basic  security  on  apartments:  win¬ 
dow  locks,  deadbolts  and  outdoor  lighting.  This  is  a  mom 
and  apple  pie  piece  of  anti-crime  legislation  supported 
by  many,  including  law  enforcement  interests. 

Of  course,  though,  it's  opposed  by  the  powerful 
landlord  lobby  (which  funds  so  many  campaigns).  Write 
to  Sen.  Kopp  and  Sen.  Marks  at  State  Capital,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  CA,  95814  and  tell  them  you  support  this  basic 
bill. 

Trinity  Propery 
Tenants  Owed 
$2.7  Million 

Over  4,000  former  tenants  of  the  infamous 
Sangiacomo  family  are  to  be  reimbursed  for  illegal 
move-in  fees  they  have  paid,  a  Superior  Court  Judge 
ruled  in  April. 

Between  April  6, 1990  and  February  28, 1995, 
Judge  Norman  Roy  said  the  Sangiacomos'  collected 
$2.7  million  in  illegal  fees  from  4,477  tenants.  The 
Sangiacomos  own  Trinity  Properties,  Inc.  and  own 
about  30  buildings  throughout  the  city. 

Trinity  Properties  collected  from  tenants  a 
$100  non-refundable  move-in  fee  and  collected  in 
advance  one  month's  rent  from  tenants  wanting  to 
break  a  lease.  The  Court  said  that  the  retention  of  the 
move-in  fee  and  the  charging  of  "liquidated  damages" 
(a  penalty  for  moving,  in  advance  of  the  landlord 
showing  he  had  any  damage)  were  illegal  security 
deposits  under  California  Civil  Code  1950.5. 

The  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  brought  the 
suit  for  6  former  tenants.  The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf 
of  all  former  tenants  during  the  time  period.  If  tenants 
lived  in  Trinity  Properties  buildings  between  April, 
1990  and  last  February,  they  should  call  THC  at  771- 
9850. 

The  Sangiacomos  are  best  knows  for  their 
role  in  the  struggle  for  rent  control  in  1979.  As  the 
city  debated  rent  control,  the  Sangiacomos  hit  their 
tenants  with  huge  rent  increases,  thus  prompting  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Join  The  Tenants  Union! 
Call  282-6622  For  Info 


T-Shirts!! 

Get  Your  Tenants  Union  and  Homes  Not  Jails  T-Shirts! 
These  are  all  cotton  and  cost  $10  each  ($12  by  mail). 


homes  not  jails  shirts 
white  on  black  or 
black  on  white 
sizes:  I,  xl 

NAME: 


tenants  union  shirts 
red  &  black  on  white 
sizes:  m,  I,  xl 
all  cotton 


ADDRESS: _ ZIP  CODE: 

PHONE: _ 

_ TENANTS  UNION  SHIRT  _ HOMES  NOT  JAILS  SHIRT  SIZE: _ 

ENCLOSE  WITH  YOUR  $12  CHECK  AND  MAIL: 

SF  TENANTS  UNION,  558  CAPP  STREET,  SF,  CA  941 1 0 
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Organizing  Your  Apartment  Building 


Why  organize? 

The  answer  is  that  organizing  is  the  best  way  for 
tenants  to  gain  negotiating  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
landlord.  Tenants  acting  in  concert  significantly  in¬ 
crease  their  collective  power.  Thus,  two  tenants  acting 
together  are  much  more  than  twice  as  powerful  as  one 
tenant  acting  alone.  Another  reason  for  organizing  is 
to  increase  your  credibility.  If  one  tenant  says  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  in  the  building  a  judge  or  landlord  may 
look  skeptically  at  the  complaint,  but  if  every  tenant  in 
the  building  says  the  same  thing  it  is  very  hard  to 
disbelieve.  A  third  reason  to  organize  is  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  tenant  action.  If  only  one  tenant  takes 
action  it’s  easy  for  the  landlord  to  retaliate  against  that 
single  tenant;  but  if  many  tenants  act  together  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  landlord  to  retaliate  against  everybody. 
Additionally,  tenants  working  together  can  share  the 
work.  (“Many  hands  make  light  work.”)  A  tenant  acting 
individually  against  a  landlord  in  the  present  exploit¬ 
ative  housing  market  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  tenant  threatening  to  withhold  rent  may  be  an 
annoyance  to  the  landlord,  but  a  dozen  tenants  threat¬ 
ening  to  withhold  rent  will  make  the  landlord  stand  up 
and  take  notice.  By  working  together  as  a  group  tenants 
have  a  good  chance  of  balancing  the  odds. 

Establishing  A  Tenants  Union 

Most  tenant  unions  are  formed  when  a  group  of 
tenants  has  a  common  problem  such  as  the  need  for 
repairs,  rent  increases,  evictions,  etc.  Unions  emerge 
out  of  a  struggle  with  the  landlord  over  these  issues. 
Problems  common  to  many  tenants  are  the  key.  It  is 
relatively  rare  in  a  multi-unit  building  for  just  one 
tenant  to  have  repair  or  security  problems,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Generally,  the  problems  will  be  common 
throughout  the  building  to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent. 
When  one  tenant  asks  a  fellow  tenant  if  they  share  a 
problem  the  answer  is  usually  “yes.” 

The  following  is  a  step-by-step  guide  for  getting 
a  tenants  union  started  in  your  building. 

1)  First,  you  need  to  ask  and  answer  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  What  potential  does  your  building  have  for 
forming  an  effective  tenants  union?  Do  the  other 
tenants  share  the  same  housing  problems  that  you 
have?  Would  they  be  interested  in  working  together 
for  better  living  conditions?  Will  they  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  coming  to  the  first  meeting?  Are  there  other 
tenants  who  would  help  you  organize  the  first  meet¬ 
ing? 

2)  If  you  think  your  building  has  any  organizing 
potential,  begin  planning  the  first  meeting  (remember, 
even  two  people  acting  together  are  better  than  one 
acting  alone).  Start  keeping  records  of  your  communi¬ 
cations  with  your  landlord.  Make  a  complete  list  of  all 


problems  and  complaints  related  to  the  building.  Make 
a  list  of  the  other  tenants  and  begin  talking  to  them.  Try 
to  recruit  the  interested  ones  to  help  you  with  the  leg 
work.  Get  their  names  and  phone  numbers,  and  find  out 
which  times  are  most  convenient  for  them  to  meet. 
One  of  the  hidden  benefits  of  organizing  is  in  meeting 
new  people  and  building  relationships  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Once  you  have  done  this  work,  look  over  the 
information  and  decide  on  a  time  to  meet  and  on  an 
agenda.  Everyone  may  not  be  able  to  meet  each  time, 
but  organizing  is  an  ongoing  process  and  those  that  do 
attend  should  inform  the  others  of  what  happened  at 
the  meeting.  Meetings  should  have  a  chairperson  and 
minutes  of  the  meeting  should  be  written  down.  Com¬ 
munication  between  union  members  is  vital  to  the 
health  of  the  growing  movement. 

3)  If  you  would  like  some  outside  help,  call  the 
Tenants  Union.  We  will  try  (but  can’t  promise)  to  send 
out  an  organizer  to  attend  your  meeting  and  discuss 
what  options  and  opportunities  might  be  available  to 
you.  Please  try  to  give  us  at  least  a  few  days  notice. 

4)  When  meetings  take  place,  try  to  be  aware  of 
the  personal  and  social  dynamics  of  the  people  in¬ 
volved.  We  all  need  to  be  respected  and  appreciated. 
Meetings  should  be  democratic  and  all  members  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate.  Interpersonal  friction 
should  be  noted  and  dealt  with  constructively  before 
things  get  out  of  hand. 

Once  you  have  taken  the  first  steps,  what  can  you 
expect  to  gain  from  your  efforts?  Many  groups  have 
had  success  in  fighting  unreasonable  rent  increases, 
getting  repairs  made,  and  stopping  evictions.  In  fact, 
our  experience  indicates  that  almost  all  tenant  unions 
will  have  at  least  some  initial  success.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  no  guarantees.  The  hardest  part  is  to 
stay  united  until  you  have  succeeded  completely.  Some 
groups,  after  an  initial  conflict  with  their  landlord,  fall 
apart  either  when  tenants  move,  lose  interest,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  interpersonal  problems. 

Still,  over  the  years  we  have  learned  some  of  the 
critical  factors  and  objectives  that  all  groups  should 
aim  for. 

•  Structure  —  Structure  is  the  most  crucial 
element  to  establish  within  any  group  and  is  the  vehicle 
for  the  group  as  a  whole  to  communicate  with  the 
landlord.  It  also  allows  different  individuals  to  come 
and  go  while  keeping  the  tenants  union  intact. 

•Financial  Commitment — Try  to  get  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  make  some  financial  commitment  to  the 
union.  This  can  be  used  to  pay  for  the  group’ s  expenses 
as  they  arise  and  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  whole  lot  of 
money. 

•Immediacy — It  is  a  good  idea  to  concentrate 


initially  on  getting  the  landlord’s  agreement  on  the 
resolution  of  specific  problems  faced  by  the  tenants  in 
their  everyday  lives.  Try  to  make  your  demands  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  landlord  to  meet.  Also,  small  victories 
encourage  people  to  keep  trying  for  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  goals,  while  initial  defeats  have  the  opposite 
effect.  Persistence  is  essential. 

Organizing  Tips 

Be  careful  in  choosing  the  time  and  place  of  the 
first  meeting.  For  instance,  don’t  schedule  it  during 
the  World  Series,  Opera  In  The  Park,  Gay  Pride  Day  or 
any  event  that  might  affect  the  ability  of  the  people  in 
your  building  to  come  to  a  meeting. 

Try  to  include  at  least  some  social  component 
such  as  coffee  and  cookies  or  anything  else  that  will 
give  people  just  a  little  more  incentive  to  come  and 
keep  coming  to  meetings.  Be  aware  that  landlords  and/ 
or  management  often  have  many  eyes  and  ears.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  person  sympathetic  to  the  landlord  to 
be  present  at  a  meeting.  Try  to  use  a  committee 
structure  for  leadership,  since  this  will  prevent  many 
different  kinds  of  problems  that  come  up  when  a  single 
person  is  “the  leader.”  Make  flyers  to  announce  each 
meeting  and  be  sure  to  put  one  under  each  tenant’s 
door  as  well  as  in  common  areas  if  appropriate.  Be  as 
reasonable  as  possible  with  the  landlord  under  the 
circumstances. 

Remember,  landlords  generally  are  just 
businesspeople  trying  to  maximize  their  profit  at  your 
expense.  They  can  generally  be  counted  on  to  make 
decisions  based  on  their  best  economic  interests,  and 
they  understand  the  costs  and  consequences  of  law¬ 
suits. 

Lastly,  don’t  forget  that  tenants  unions  are  a 
powerful  force  in  the  landlord/tenant  spectrum.  The 
best,  easiest,  most  effective  and  most  reliable  way  to 
make  changes  in  your  building  is  with  an  active,  well 
organized  tenants  union.  Remember  that  a  tenants 
union  can  accomplish  goals  which  go  beyond  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  law  —  and  they  often  do. 

So  briefly,  that’s  it!  The  real  test  comes  in 
practice.  At  present,  tenants  must  rely  on  their  own 
unity  and  be  prepared.  We  cannot  count  on  attorneys, 
the  courts  or  city  agencies  to  protect  us,  for  histori¬ 
cally  they  have  not  done  so.  Building  an  internal  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  unity  of  strategy  is  the  highest  priority. 
Educating  ourselves  about  the  need  for  direct  partici¬ 
pation  is  necessary.  We  should  not  rely  on  the  so- 
called  “experts”  to  solve  our  problems  for  us.  Forming 
political  alliances  and  expanding  the  union’s  base 
should  be  an  ongoing  process.  Legal  tactics  should  be 
used  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  overall  strategy 
and  long  term  goals  of  the  group. 


Noe  Valley  &  Mission  Tenants  Find  Power  Together 


The  Tenants  Union  is  currently  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  two  major  Tenants  Associations,  one  in 
Noe  Valley  and  one  in  the  Mission  District.  Both 
tenants  groups  were  spurred  into  existence  by  long¬ 
term  neglect  and  mismanagement  and,  along  with  the 
victory  of  Proposition  I,  are  revitalizing  the  tenants 
movement  in  San  Francisco. 

While  most  of  the  people  who  seek  advice  at  the 
Tenants  Union  are  involved  in  individual  disputes  with 
their  landlords,  sometimes  the  problems  that  a  tenant 
is  facing  exist  throughout  the  whole  building.  In  these 
situations,  a  single  tenant  may  win  monetary  damages, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  will  cause  enough  of  an 
incentive  for  the  building’s  owner  to  make  any  repairs 
or  upgrade  the  management  of  the  building. 

Because  a  building’s  owner  often  has  economic 
interests  other  than  collecting  rent,  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  individual  tenants  to  enforce  their  right  to  a 
safe  and  habitable  dwelling.  Tenants  who  win  judge¬ 
ments  at  the  Rent  Board  or  Small  Claims  Court,  but 
who  do  not  see  the  conditions  in  their  building  im¬ 
prove,  will  often  use  the  judgement  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  to  move.  Sometimes  this  process  can 
be  in  the  owner’s  self  interest,  as  when  a  building  is 
being  sold  that  is  more  valuable  empty  than  with  the 
presence  of  long-term  tenants  with  stabilized  rents. 
The  value  of  an  empty  building  can  overshadow  the 
loss  in  rent,  small  cash  awards  to  individual  tenants, 
and  depreciation  due  to  the  building’s  condition,  com¬ 
bined.  Long-term  tenants  who  wish  to  preserve  their 
rent  controlled  tenancies  may  find  the  only  option  that 
will  compel  the  building’s  owner  to  responsible  action 
is  forming  a  building-wide  Tenants  Association. 


In  Noe  Valley  the  tenants  in  a  36  unit  building  have 
been  struggling  with  poor  management  and  shoddy  or 
non-existent  repairs  for  over  six  years  —  ever  since  the 
current  owner  had  bought  the  building.  In  that  period 
they  had  seen  nine  different  managers  come  and  go,  all 
with  the  same  lack  of  results.  To  the  extent  that  the 
tenants  have  habitable  apartments  it  is  because  they 
have  maintained  and  repaired  them  themselves. 

The  building’s  location,  high  atop  Caesar  Chavez, 
(Formerly  Army  Street),  affords  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  city,  and  allows  the  strong  prevailing  winds  a 
constant  buffer.  The  building’s  side  which  faces  into 
the  wind  is  shredded  with  peeling  paint  that  is  known  to 
contain  lead.  The  grounds  are  unkempt,  the  balconies 
rotting,  and  there  is  graffiti  both  inside  and  outside  the 
building  that  has  been  either  barely  painted  over  or  not 
at  all.  The  elevator  sounds  like  a  freight  train.  Mean¬ 
while  the  owner,  whose  portfolio  includes  over  $13 
million  in  property,  has  taken  every  rent  increase 
allowed  under  rent  control  from  each  and  every  tenant. 

The  tenants  had  complained,  called  the  Building 
Inspectors,  gone  to  the  Rent  Board  and  won,  none  of 
which  inspired  the  owner  to  take  adequate  care  of  the 
building.  Many  people  left,  and  new  tenants  didn’  t  stay 
long.  The  remaining  tenants  had  finally  had  enough. 
Meetings  were  called,  floor  captains  were  elected,  and 
the  Tenant’s  Union  was  called  in  to  help. 

In  late  February  thirty  separate  petitions  for  De¬ 
crease  In  Services  and  Failure  to  Repair  and  Maintain 
were  filed  at  the  Rent  Board.  Soon  all  the  petitions  will 
be  heard  together  in  a  consolidated  hearing.  The 
tenants  are  also  consulting  with  an  attorney.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  activity  the  owner  has  begun  to  make 


superficial  attempts  at  many  promised  repairs.  The 
owner  in  this  case  seems  to  have  drasticly  under¬ 
estimated  the  tenants  and  it  is  unlikely,  even  if  it  were 
undertaken  in  emest,  that  such  a  patheticly  belated 
attempt  to  establish  credibility  will  succeed. 

In  the  Mission  District  budding  the  tenants  living  in 
over  fifty  units  have  been  without  management  en¬ 
tirely  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  whde  the  former 
managers  still  occupy  the  manager’s  apartment.  The 
tenants,  most  of  whom  are  low-income  and  receive 
federal  housing  subsidies,  generally  did  not  have  the 
option  of  moving.  They  stayed,  they  complained,  and 
they  waited.  They  took  on  management  duties  them¬ 
selves,  and  finally,  they  began  to  organize.  A  tenant 
organizer  contacted  the  Tenants  Union  for  assistance 
and  we  are  currently  working  to  arrange  for  a  meeting 
between  the  newly-formed  Tenant’s  Association,  the 
building’s  owners,  and  the  management  company. 

There  are  no  laws  governing  the  formation  of  a 
Tenants  Association.  Tenants  may  come  together  and 
represent  themselves  in  any  way  they  wish.  You  may 
organize  in  accordance  with  any  set  of  by-laws  or  none 
at  all,  may  elect  officers  and  representatives  or  make 
decisions  strictly  by  a  consensus  of  all  members.  Any 
group  of  tenants  may  represent  the  entire  budding.  If 
you  want  assistance  in  forming  a  Tenants  Association 
in  your  building,  the  Tenants  Union  is  here  to  help. 

Strong  and  active  Tenants  Associations  are  often 
the  only  way  to  enforce  tenants  rights  and  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  a  strong  and  active  tenants  movement.  Re¬ 
member,  you  only  have  those  rights  you  are  organized 
to  enforce —  Organize  or  Move! 

By  Jeremy  Graham 
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Supes  Veto-Resistant,  Not  Veto-Proof 


The  hope  for  a  veto-proof  tenant  majority  on 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  its  first  test  with  the 
Bierman  legislation  to  uphold  Proposition  I.  The 
result?  Perhaps  the  Board  is  veto-resistant  but  veto- 
proof  seems  to  be  a  stretch,  as  Proposition  I  was  upheld 
with  a  7-2  vote — one  less  than  8  votes  needed  for  a  veto 
override. 

Seven  Supervisors  stood  up  for  tenants  on 
what's  been  the  biggest  landlord-tenant  issue  in  some 
time  (and  held  firm  despite  intense  landlord  lobbying). 
The  seven  are:  Alioto,  Ammiano,  Bierman,  Hallinan, 
Migden,  Shelley  and  Teng. 

Two  Supervisors  voted  no,  consistent  with 
their  history  as  pro-landlord,  anti-tenant  Supervisors. 
The  two  villains  are  Kaufman  and  Kennedy. 

With  Supervisor  Hsieh  still  out  recovering 
from  open  heart  surgery  (he  was  anticipated  to  vote 
with  the  landlords  anyway),  that  leaves  one  Supervisor 
left  who  tenants  thought  might  be  the  8th  vote  in  the 
veto-proof  majority:  Supervisor  Leal. 

What  happened  with  Leal  is  that  she  didn't 
vote,  claiming  a  conflict  of  interest  on  the  matter. 
Since  the  City  Charter  requires  8  votes  for  a  veto 
override  regardless  of  how  many  Supervisors  are 
present  and  qualified  to  vote,  the  Leal  conflict  became 
a  "no"  vote  for  all  practical  purposes. 

While  Leal  had  indicated  she  planned  to  vote 
for  the  Bierman  legislation,  she  revealed  that  she 
wouldn't  be  voting  on  the  measure  just  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Housing  and  Land  Use  Committee  was  set 
to  begin  hearings  and  just  a  few  hours  before  the 
Supervisors  were  to  vote  on  the  measure,  leaving  ten¬ 
ants  reminiscent  of  past  vote-switches  and  last-minute 
conflicts.  (In  one  of  the  most  famous  turnarounds, 
former  Sup.  Carol  Ruth  Silver  conflicted  herself  our  of 
voting  on  a  vacancy  control  measure  once  after  buying 
an  apartment  building  for  an  extremely  low  price;  she 
had  been  a  pro-tenant  vote). 

While  tenants  were  quick  to  identify  Leal  as  a 
villain,  she  was  quick  to  claim  that  she  was  an  innocent 
victim.  The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  she's  villain  or 
victim  and  her  next  few  votes  on  tenant  issues  could 
make  or  break  her  career  (after  Silver's  switch  to 
landlord,  she  was  soundly  defeated  when  she  came  up 
for  re-election). 

The  events  leading  up  to  Leal's  disqualifying 
herself  seem  to  lend  credence  to  her  being  a  victim. 
Leal  rents  out  space  in  her  Noe  Valley  home  to  some¬ 
one  (she  did  not  want  to  identify  the  person).  Aware  of 
this,  the  landlords  called  in  a  tip  to  the  City  Attorney 
that  Sup.  Leal  was  in  conflict  of  interest.  According  to 
Leal's  office,  the  City  Attorney  then  questioned  her 
about  the  situation  and  ruled  that  she  was  in  conflict  of 
interest. 

But  how  Leal  handled  these  events  seems  to 
lend  some  weight  to  her  being  a  villain.  First,  her  office 
was  very  close-mouthed  and  defensive  about  her  sud¬ 
den  conflict.  On  the  day  of  the  vote,  her  aides  refused 
to  provide  details  saying  "she  will  fully  explain  it  at  the 
Board  meeting. "  But,  when  she  stood  up  at  the  Board  to 
explain  her  conflict  she  simply  said  she  had  consulted 
with  the  City  Attorney  and  was  in  conflict  of  interest 
and  left  the  meeting  after  being  excused  by  the  Super¬ 
visors. 

The  specifics  of  Leal's  conflict  was  important 
because  like  any  laws,  the  conflict  of  interest  laws  are 
not  always  clear  cut  and  tenants  needed  to  know  whether 
or  not  Leal's  situation  presented  a  clear  cut  conflict  or 
a  possible  conflict  with  some  wiggle  room.  But,  the 
next  day,  her  office  was  still  only  willing  to  discuss  the 
conflict  in  general  terms. 

From  what  could  be  pieced  together,  there 
seems  to  be  some  solid  argument  that  Leal's  "conflict" 
was  one  which  she  could  have  avoided. 

Conflict  of  interest  on  landlord-tenant  mat¬ 
ters  is  not  as  simple  as  whether  or  not  a  Supervisor 
collects  rent.  The  state  Fair  Political  Practices  Com¬ 
mission  (FPPC)  is  the  adjudicator  of  what  conflict  is 
and  is  not  and  in  its  decisions  over  the  years  has  set 
various  standards.  Two  decisions  are  particularly  re¬ 
lated  to  Leal.  In  one  FPPC  decision,  the  benchmark 
that  a  law  must  affect  10  percent  of  the  population  was 
set.  Whether  or  not  Proposition  I  (or  the  Bierman 
legislation)  directly  impacts  10  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  debatable  and  probably  depends  on  how  you 
broadly  you  define  impacting.  Whether  or  not  Leal 
discussed  this  issue  with  the  City  Attorney  is  unknown. 

More  pertinent  than  that  FPPC  decision, 


though,  is  the  Ferraro  decision.  The  Ferraro  deci¬ 
sion  is  an  important  one  on  landlord-tenant  matters  as 
it  differentiates  between  the  impact  on  the  value  of  a 
landlord's  investment  and  the  impact  on  the  landlord's 
rents,  or  cash-flow. 

In  Leal's  case,  this  Ferraro  decision  seems 
to  be  especially  pertinent.  The  fact  that  someone 
living  in  Leal's  home  pays  rent  to  her  is  not  in  dispute 
(it's  listed  on  her  financial  disclosure  form).  But  from 
there  it  gets  muddy.  Leal's  home  is  listed  in  city 
records  as  a  single  family  dwelling  and  a  review  of 
construction  permits  and  inspections  reveals  that  she 
has  never  added  a  unit  to  the  house  and  one  inspection 
notates  the  existence  of  only  one  kitchen. 

The  tenant  Leal  has  seems  to  either  be  a 
tenant  in  an  illegal  unit  or  someone  renting  space  in  her 
single  family  room  (e.g.  a  rent  paying  roommate).  In 
either  scenario,  Leal's  rental  situation  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  conflict  under  the  Ferraro  standard.  The 
impact  of  Proposition  I  on  the  investment  value  of 
housing  is  very  clearly  an  impact  on  2-4  unit  buildings. 
After  the  election  real  estate  specialists  admitted  that 
these  small  buildings  have  had  "premium"  prices  be¬ 
cause  the  rent  control  law  enabled  their  exemption; 
these  investors  have  also  noted  that  Proposition  I 
ended  these  inflated  values.  Under  the  Ferraro  invest¬ 
ment  value  test,  the  conflict  of  interest  on  Proposition 
I  legislation  is  clearly  in  place  for  any  landlord  who 
owns  2-4  unit  buildings  (even  those  not  owner  occu¬ 
pied). 

Leal  does  not  fit  into  this  criteria  under  any 
scenario.  If  she  has  tacked  an  illegal  unit  onto  her 
home,  then  this  unit  doesn't  count — it's  illegal  and 
upon  discovery  she  (or  a  future  owner)  would  be 
ordered  to  demolish  it.  She  may  now  get  income  from 
it,  but  this  second  unit  does  not  significantly  add  to  the 
value  of  her  investment  as  a  legal  unit  would. 

If  it's  not  a  separate  unit,  then  her  conflict  is 
even  less.  If  she's  renting  out  space  in  her  home  to 
someone,  but  sharing  common  facilities  (e.g.  kitchen), 
then  she  simply  has  a  single-family  home  which,  de¬ 
spite  her  renting  out  space,  is  not  a  building  an  invest¬ 
ment  value  impacted  by  Proposition  I. 

Whether  Leal  is  victim  or  villain  remains  to 

be  seen. 

From  the  limited  information  known,  though, 
it  seems  that  Leal  had  a  potential  conflict  which  she 
could  have  further  researched  and  dismissed.  And  the 
fact  that  she  did  not  do  this  seems  to  indicate  that  her 
"conflict"  gave  her  some  comfort  and  she  accepted  it 
at  face  value,  hoping  not  to  have  to  take  sides  in  the 
landlord-tenant  wars. 

Besides  flushing  out  the  Leal  conflict,  the 
vote  on  the  Bierman  legislation  provided  a  reading  on 
all  the  other  Supervisors. 

Sup.  Bierman,  besides  demonstrating  her 
commitment  to  affordable  housing,  showed  leader¬ 
ship  and  courage  in  taking  on  the  Jordan-appointed 
Rent  Board  and  the  landlord  lobby.  Sup.  Bierman  was 
the  only  Supervisor  from  last  year's  Board  to  endorse 
Proposition  I  and  despite  her  standing  alone  then,  she 
was  unafraid  to  bring  Proposition  I  to  her  colleagues. 
Along  with  her  aide  June  Gutfleisch,  Bierman  very 
competently  handled  the  legislation  having  to  deal 
carefully  with  the  City  Attorney's  office  which  repre¬ 
sents  both  the  Rent  Board  and  the  Supervisors  (she 
made  sure,  for  example,  that  her  legislation  be  drafted 
by  an  attorney  different  from  the  one  representing  the 


Rent  Board). 

Sup.  Bierman  also  ably  stood  up  to  the  land¬ 
lords  who  villainized  her  and  besieged  her  with  calls 
and  mail — none  of  it  friendly.  Despite  this  onslaught, 
she  never  once  tried  to  amend  or  weaken  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  Without  a  doubt.  Sup.  Bierman  demonstrated 
once  again  that  she  is  a  Supervisor  with  integrity, 
intelligence  and  commitment  to  affordable  housing. 

Sup.  Ammiano,  on  the  Board  for  only  a  few 
months,  immediately  offered  to  co-sponsor  the 
Bierman  legislation  and  throughout  the  legislative 
process  he  helped  guide  the  bill.  When  a  group  of  gay 
landlords  attempted  to  portray  rent  control  and  Propo¬ 
sition  I  as  harmful  to  the  gay  and  lesbian  community, 
Ammiano  stood  his  ground  and  reminding  them  that 
the  gay  and  lesbian  community  is  mostly  tenants,  not 
landlords. 

Sup.  Migden,  as  Chair  of  the  Housing  and 
Land  Use  Committee  also  showed  leadership.  Migden 
supported  the  Bierman  legislation  right  from  the 
beginning  and  when  it  came  to  her  Committee  she 
made  a  commitment  to  get  it  in  and  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  quickly.  With  a  room  full  of  angry  tenants  and 
landlords,  she  then  ran  the  hearing  like  clockwork  and 
accomplished  an  amazing  task  of  letting  everybody 
testify  and  then  having  the  Committee  vote  it  out  on 
the  same  day. 

Besides  these  three.  Supervisors  Alioto, 
Hallinan  and  Shelley  also  had  to  withstand  intense  land¬ 
lord  lobbying  but  nonetheless  stood  firm  in  their  support 
of  tenants  and,  as  they  have  many  times  in  the  past,  cast 
their  pro-tenant  votes. 

The  other  newcomer  on  the  Board,  Sup.  Teng, 
was  perhaps  the  biggest  question  mark  for  tenants  up 
until  the  Proposition  I  vote.  Sup.  Teng  has  a  solid 
background  in  fighting  for  affordable  housing,  but  was 
charged  with  flip-flopping  her  position  on  vacancy  con¬ 
trol  during  the  election.  But  in  her  first  test  (and  on  a 
major  issue),  Teng  came  through  for  the  tenants  and  said 
yes  on  both  the  3-0  Committee  vote  and  the  7-2  Board 
vote.  Teng  did,  however,  ask  Bierman  for  an  amendment 
to  the  legislation  which  would  enable  the  Rent  Board  to 
address  any  landlord  hardships  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Her  amendment  came  after  hearing  some  landlord  sob 
stories  during  the  hearings.  The  amendment  was  accept¬ 
able  to  tenant  advocates  (who  realized  that  landlords 
saying  they  have  hardship  is  quite  different  from  land¬ 
lords  proving  it)  and  perhaps  Teng  just  saw  it  as  fair,  but 
her  seeing  possible  landlord  hardship  as  a  result  of  rent 
control  bears  watching. 

All  in  all,  the  Bierman  legislation  provided  a 
golden  opportunity  for  testing  whether  or  not  the  Board 
will  be  capable  of  overriding  Mayor  Jordan's  vetoes  of 
tenant  measures.  And  while  the  verdict  may  be  that  the 
Board  is  veto-resistant  rather  than  veto-proof,  the  real 
lesson  learned  is  that  Mayor  Jordan  has  got  to  go.  As 
long  as  tenants  need  to  rely  on  the  Supervisors  having  to 
pass  tenant  measures  by  votes  of  8-3,  it's  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  accomplish  anything  meaningful.  Securing 
and  maintaining  8  votes  through  the  weeks  of  lobbying  is 
simply  too  difficult  when  the  fact  that  any  one  Supervisor 
switching  sides,  having  a  conflict  of  interest,  or  simply 
being  absent  means  that  veto  override  vote  is  gone. 

So  while  the  current  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
be  the  most  progressive  in  years,  this  may  be  meaning¬ 
less  until  November  when-hopefully-Mayor  Jordan  is 
put  onto  the  streets  to  experience  Matrix  firsthand. 

By  Ted  Gullicksen 
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Tenants  Now  Fighting  Attacks 
on  1994's  Proposition  G 
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The  Commission’s  common-sense  empha¬ 
sis  on  getting  repairs  made  puts  it  in  conflict  with  City 
Attorney  Renne,  who  currently  receives  $650,000 
annually  for  code  enforcement.  She  uses  50%  of 
these  funds  to  close  down  illegal  in-law  apartments, 
thus  causing  the  eviction  of  longterm  tenants  and  the 
loss  of  affordable  housing.  The  other  funds  are  spent 
paying  attorneys  to  obtain  court  orders  requiring  land¬ 
lords  to  make  repairs;  this  process  can  be  the  best 
method  of  achieving  the  goal,  but  is  often  not  the  most 
efficient.  The  cost  of  funding  attorneys  to  win  these 
court  orders  can  also  exceed  the  cost  of  making  the 
repairs. 

The  Commission  implemented  its  agenda  by 
voting  to  shift  $200,000  from  the  City  Attorney  to 
preventative  code  enforcement  outreach  efforts  by 
tenant  and  landlord  organizations.  This  vote  clearly 
reflected  a  substantive  decision  rather  than  a  political 
attack  on  the  City  Attorney’s  office.  There  was  a 
consensus  that  code  enforcement  must  be  done  on  the 
front  end,  and  not  after  the  tenant  has  suffered  for 
months  or  years  awaiting  repairs. 

The  City  Attorney  responded  to  the 
Commission’ s  action  by  attacking  its  credibility.  These 
attacks  included  dubious  alle-gations  of  Brown  Act 
violations  and  the  astonishing  charge  that  her  office 
had  to  “seize”  Commission  records  to  prevent  its 
President,  the  distinguished  architect  Bobbie  Sue  Hood, 
from  “covering  up”  legal  violations.  Renne  also  al¬ 
lowed  her  office  to  be  used  for  a  press  conference  by 
the  spokesperson  of  the  No  on  G  campaign  who  falsely 
claimed  that  proponents  of  Proposition  G  were  guilty 
of  money  laundering,  fraud,  and  criminal  campaign 
finance  violations.  This  spokesperson,  an  associate  of 
residential  hotel  owners  seeking  to  overturn  the  City’s 
Residential  Hotel  Ordinance,  was  given  the  red  carpet 
treatment  by  Renne. 

The  City  Attorney's  attack  on  a  Commission 
universally  praised  as  a  model  for  city  government  by 
tenant  groups,  homeless  advocates,  landlords,  build¬ 
ers,  and  homeowners  gave  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  the  opportunity  to  continue  its  own  vendetta 
against  Proposition  G.  Although  staffed  by  many 
committed  journalists,  the  Examiner  has  a  long  tradi- 
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tion  of  editorials  opposing  every  single  legislative  or 
ballot  proposal  that  helps  tenants.  Accordingly,  the 
paper  has  outdone  itself  in  producing  a  steady  stream 
of  lies  about  Proposition  G  both  during  and  after  the 
campaign. 

The  reason  for  the  Examiner's  vehement 
attacks  on  Propo-sition  G  is  obvious.  First,  downtown 
interests  do  not  lose  power  lightly.  Whereas  Propo¬ 
sition  I  was  a  fight  over  money,  Proposi-tion  G  in¬ 
volved  both  money  and  power.  Second,  the  Examiner 
was  closely  aligned  with  the  leadership  of  the  City 
bureaucracy  re-placed  by  Proposition  G.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  won  for  the  Examiner  sweetheart  deals  for 
newspaper  kiosks  and  other  benefits  not  available  to 
the  general  public. 

Tenants  must  not  be  fooled  by  our  opponents’ 
well-oiled  propaganda  machine.  To  ensure  continued 
progress,  make  sure  to  inform  the  Commission  and 
tenant  organizations  if  citations  to  your  landlord  are 
ignored.  If  your  building  was  cited  prior  to  Proposi¬ 
tion  G’s  implementation  in  1995,  your  case  could 
remain  in  limbo  unless  you  bring  the  problem  to  the 
Commission’s  attention. 

The  Commission  has  inherited  a  housing  code 
enforcement  backlog  of  over  2,000  cases,  and  it  may 
take  a  year  to  sort  through  a  decade  of  official  wreck¬ 
age.  The  department’s  housing  inspection  division  is 
trying  its  best  to  vigorously  enforce  new  code  viola¬ 
tions  while  also  clearing  up  the  decade-long  mess 
caused  by  its  predecessors.  The  commitment  and 
energy  is  evident  and  will  not  be  diverted  or  dimin¬ 
ished  by  attacks  from  political  adversaries. 


Building  Commission 
Goes  After  Slumlords 
With  Lightning  Speed 

Since  its  formation  in  January,  the  new 
Building  Inspection  Commission  has: 

•Imposed  new  fees  on  landlords  who  fail  to 
make  repairs 

•Sent  housing  inspectors  to  every  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  residential  hotel  for  room-by-room  inspec¬ 
tions 

•Initiated  procedures  allowing  the  city  to 
make  repairs  when  landlords  won’t,  and  billing  the 
landlord 

•Initiated  a  new  lien  process  to  force  unco¬ 
operative  landlords  to  pay  fees  and  penalties  through 
the  property  tax  system 

•Sent  3,000  old  cases  (some  dating  back  to 
the  1960s)  back  for  immediate  reinspection  and 
action 

•Referred  unabated  cases  to  the  State  Fran¬ 
chise  Tax  Board  for  state  tax  penalties 

•Reassigned  Code  Enforcement  Division  staff 
from  administrative  work  to  field  inspection  duties 

•Reduced  standard  time  limit  for  code  com¬ 
pliance  from  30  to  7  days 

•Received  agreement  from  the  District  At¬ 
torney  to  stop  dismissing  criminal  citations  against 
negligent  landlords,  to  issue  bench  warrants  for  those 
who  don’t  pay  fines,  and  to  fully  prosecute  egregious 
cases 

•Approved  $200,000  for  outreach  to  low- 
income  communities  on  code  enforcement 

•Eliminated  $400,000  in  upper  administra¬ 
tive  costs  of  the  Department  of  Building  Inspection 


Assembly  To  Now  Debate 
Bill  To  Pre-Empt  Rent  Control 
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soon  AB-1944  gets  kicked  loose  and  what  happens 
after  Horcher  gets  recalled — is  for  the  bill  to  be 
double-referred  to  both  the  Housing  and  the  Assembly 
Judiciary  Committee  (controlled  by  liberal  Demo¬ 
crats).  The  Assembly  Rules  Committee  decides  on 
bill  referrals  and  Assembly  Member  John  Burton  (D- 
San  Francisco)  is  now  chair  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  is  expected  to  support  such  a  strategy.  But,  how 
long  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  under  Burton  is  very 
questionable.  If,  though,  the  post-Horcher  Assembly 
remains  evenly  divided  on  key  committee,  AB-1944 
could  theoretically  get  caught  up  in  a  referral  fight  at 
the  Rules  Committee  and  die  there. 

Assumed  into  all  this  strategy  is  that  if  AB- 
1944  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  for  a  vote,  it 
will  succeed. 

If  the  fate  of  the  Costa  Bill  depends  on  politi¬ 
cal  maneuvering  and  back  room  deals,  who  could  be  a 
better  supporter  than  Willie  Brown?  Leaving  aside  the 
fact  that  Brown  may  not  be  much  a  player  in  a  couple 
of  months,  right  now  he  is  and  he  can't  be  counted  out 
at  all. 

Brown  has  not  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
great  tenant  advocate.  Various  versions  of  the  Costa 
Bill  have  always  cleared  the  Assembly  and  Brown  was 
never  willing  to  use  his  influence  to  stop  them.  (In  his 
defense,  he  knew  that  Sen.  David  Roberti  would  stop 
the  Costa  Bill  in  the  Senate  and  maybe  didn't  want  to 
use  up  political  chits.)  On  other  tenant  measures  his 
support  has  been  luke-warm;  certainly  tenants  have  not 
seen  Brown  muscle  all  his  power  on  behalf  of  renters. 

But,  that  was  then  and  this  is  now.  Right  now. 
Brown  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  needs  tenants  to  win 
the  Mayor's  seat.  Even  Frank  Jordan  tried  to  pretend  he 
supported  tenants  (and  got  away  with  it  since  he  had  no 
record  to  look  at).  With  the  landlord-tenant  wars 
fought  locally.  Brown's  been  able  to  distance  himself 
on  tenant  issues  and  most  renters  have  no  pre-con- 
ceived  notion  of  where  he  stands. 

The  Costa  Bill,  though,  will  put  him  front  and 
center  on  an  issue  of  great  local  impact  and  one  which 
is  likely  to  draw  major  media  attention.  Whether  he 
likes  it  or  not.  Brown  will  play  a  crucial  role  and  people 
will  form  opinions  of  him  as  pro-tenant  or  anti-tenant. 

Were  the  election  just  Jordan  and  Brown, 


then  Brown  might  get  away  with  playing  coy.  But  with 
tenant  supporters  Sup.  Angela  Alioto  and  former  Sup. 
Roberta  Achtenberg  in  the  race  (and  maybe  Sup. 
Hallinan,  too).  Brown  needs  to  worry  about  more  than 
Jordan. 

The  entrance  of  Achtenberg  into  the  race 
especially  puts  pressure  on  Brown  to  assert  his  pro¬ 
tenant  positions.  Achtenberg  not  only  has  a  solid  gay/ 
lesbian  base  of  support,  she  holds  generally  well- 
regarded  progressive  credentials  and  has  a  solid  pro¬ 
tenant  voting  record.  Political  wisdom  says  that  Brown 
will  easily  beat  Jordan  in  a  1-1  election  but  that  a 
crowded  field  will  be  close  as  each  of  the  candidates 
will  come  in  with  a  solid  bloc  of  voters.  Pure  specu¬ 
lation  estimates  that  Achtenberg  (gay/lesbian  bloc). 
Brown  (African  American  bloc)  and  Jordan  (conserva¬ 
tive  bloc),  are  all  assure  of  getting  20-25%  of  the  vote. 
Allocate  15-20%  to  Alioto  and  another  5%  to  other 
candidates,  and  the  math  indicates  that  two  people  will 
just  barely  beat  the  others  and  force  a  runoff  election. 

In  such  a  race,  the  tenant  vote  is  likely  to  play 
a  crucial  role.  Achtenberg  and  Alioto  come  into  the 
race  with  solid  tenant  credentials  and  Brown  has  more 
nebulous  credentials.  If  Brown  plays  a  key  and  visible 
role  in  defeating  the  Costa  Bill  this  year,  those  tenant 
credentials  will  suddenly  be  golden.  If  he  does  nothing 
or  acts  anti-tenant,  his  tenant  support  goes  from  luke¬ 
warm  to  negative. 

For  now,  though,  tenant  advocates  and  lobby¬ 
ists  are  simply  playing  wait  and  see  as  the  Costa  Bill 
gets  held  in  the  Republicans'  pocket  while  everyone 
awaits  the  fate  of  Assembly  Member  Horcher  and  the 
presumed  re-structuring  of  the  Assembly  which  will 
follow. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Costa  Bill  will  pass  the 
Assembly  and  Senate  and  be  eagerly  signed  into  law  by 
Gov.  Wilson  if  it  is  not  killed  through  political  maneu¬ 
vering.  If  that  happens,  there  is  already  talk  beginning 
of  a  statewide  referendum  next  Spring  to  repeal  the 
Costa  Bill.  Some  tenant  advocates  feel  such  a  drastic 
step  may  be  necessary  to  halt  a  pending  statewide 
attack  on  all  rent  control.  Many  tenant  advocates 
believe  that  the  landlord  strategy  entails  first  weaken¬ 
ing  rent  control  statewide  and  then  launching  a  state¬ 
wide  attack  to  eliminate  all  rent  control  laws,  much  as 
Massachusetts  did  in  1994. 
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Operating  and  Maintenance  Increases 

Proposition  I  landlords  can  use  the  past  two 
years  for  O  &  M  rent  increases,  as  can  other  landlords. 
Normal  tenant  defenses  apply. 

Capital  Improvement  Rent  Increases 

Proposition  I  landlords  can  go  back  five  years 
for  Capital  Improvement  rent  increases,  as  can  other 
landlords.  Normal  tenant  defenses  apply. 

"Good  Landlord"  Rent  Increases 

Landlords  who  have  not  raised  rents  between 
5/2/89  and  5/1/94  are  eligible  for  "good  landlord"  rent 
increases.  The  landlords  must  petition  for  the  rent 
increase  and  a  hearing  must  be  held  unless  the  tenant 
signs  a  waiver  form  provided  by  the  Rent  Board.  The 
Waiver  Form  will  list  the  defenses  a  tenant  has  to  the 
possible  rent  increase. 

The  3  categories  of  no-increase  periods  are: 
•Between  5/2/91  and  5/1/94—7.2% 
•Between  5/2/90  and  5/1/94—11.2% 
•Between  5/2/89  and  5/1/94—15.2% 
Tenant  defenses  to  these  petitions  are  the 
landlord's  failure  to  maintain  the  premises  during  the 
time  period  and/or  any  decrease  of  services  the  tenant 
received.  The  Rent  Board  has  agreed  to  note  these  two 
tenant  defenses  on  the  form  sent  to  tenants. 

A  tenant  would  have  a  good  defense,  for 
example,  if  the  landlord  has  give  one  rent  increase  of 
$50  four  years  ago  but  had  taken  away  the  tenant's 
storage  space  two  years  ago  since  a  decrease  of  ser¬ 
vices  is  essentially  a  rent  increase.  And,  any  tenant 
who  has  been  battling  with  their  landlord  to  get  basic 
repairs  made  over  the  years  is  probably  in  good  shape. 
As  usual,  the  more  documentation  a  tenant  has  (letters, 
DBI  reports,  etc.),  the  better. 

Comparable  Petitions 

Generally,  petitions  for  Proposition  I  units 
under  the  Comparables  part  of  the  regulations  are  the 
same  as  in  the  current  regulations. 

There  are  some  particular  exceptions,  though, 
mostly  for  buildings  bought  between  9/1/93  and  12/ 
22/94. 

•Proposition  I  Buildings  Owned  Before 
9/1/93:  Landlords  must  go  through  the  normal  com¬ 
parables  procedure  and  show  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  (existence  of  a  special  relationship,  fraud, 
mental  incompetency,  initial  rent  set  very  low,  no  or 
negligible  rent  increases  during  tenancy).  If  the  land¬ 
lord  proves  the  need  for  a  Comparables  Rent  Increase, 
the  rent  will  be  increased  to  the  "stabilized  level"  (e.g., 
a  20  year  tenant  is  compared  to  another  20  year  tenant 
under  rent  control).  There  are  two  differences: 

-If  the  tenancy  began  before  1979  and  nei¬ 
ther  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  can  provide  a  hearing 
officer  with  comparability  data,  the  hearing  office  will 
use  1979  as  the  base  rent  date  for  the  tenant.  This  is 
generally  the  case  with  all  comparable  petitions  but  is 
specifically  noted  for  Proposition  I  units. 

As  with  other  comparable  hearings,  the  ten¬ 
ant  can  best  defend  their  current  rent  by  coming  to  the 
hearing  prepared  with  their  own  comparability  data. 
With  the  provision  that  April  1979  be  used  as  the  base 
rent  date  if  no  other  data  can  be  found,  this  is  even  more 
important  here  (since  a  tenancy  that  began  in  1970  will 
be  lower  than  1979  data,  thus  resulting  in  a  rent 
increase  even  if  the  unit  is  comparable?-" 

-If  the  landlord  can  show  that  the  current  rent 
was  not  set  "at  arms  length"  due  to  fraud,  mental 
incompetency,  special  relationship  or  some  other 
reason,  the  Proposition  I  unit  can  get  a  rent  increase  up 
to  what  was  comparable  on  12/22/94.  (Non-Prop  I 
units  would  get  comped  to  units  with  same  lengths  of 
tenancy.) 

The  key  tenant  defenses  here  are  (1)  was  the 
rent  set  low  at  some  point  and  (2)  whether  or  not  the 
rent  was  arrived  at  through  an  "arms  length"  transac¬ 
tion.  The  term  arms  length  basically  refers  to  the 
landlord  setting  the  rent  at  some  point  knowing  it  was 
low  but  doing  so  because  of  some  particular  circum¬ 
stance. 

This  section  is  intended  for,  for  example,  a 
landlord  renting  his  daughter's  fiancee  an  apartment  at 
a  very  low  rent  but  the  daughter  broke  off  the  relation¬ 
ship  and  the  tenant  still  lives  there.  Tenants,  if  faced 
with  this  increase,  can  contest  that  the  rent  was,  in  fact, 
set  low  and  can  contest  whether  or  not  the  transaction 
was,  in  fact,  at  arms  length.  If  you  are  faced  with  this 


increase,  be  suspicious  unless  you  agree  undoubtedly 
with  the  facts.  Since  1991,  the  Rent  Board  has  granted 
only  8  petitions  claiming  the  existence  of  some  type 
of  special  relationship. 

•Proposition  I  Units  Bought  Between  9/ 
1/93  and  12/22/94  (must  have  recorded  interest  or  be 
in  irreversible  escrow  by  11/9/94).  These  landlords 
get  special  treatment  within  the  existing  Comparables 
section.  The  special  treatment  is: 

-Landlords  who  bought  buildings  during  this 
period  in  "reliance"  on  raising  rents  (pretty  much 
everybody)  do  not  have  to  meet  the  normal  conditions 
of  "extraordinary' circumstances"  and  will  be  automati¬ 
cally  eligible  to  raise  rents  up  to  the  "stabilized"  amount 
(e.g.,  a  20  year  tenant  is  compared  to  a  20  year  rent 
controlled  tenant). 

The  tenant  here  would  have  some  right  to 
contest  whether  or  not  the  landlord  bought  the  building 
in  reliance  on  raising  rents.  Tenants  would  want  to 
argue  that  the  existing  rental  income  from  the  building 
was  enough  to  not  only  meet  the  building  expenses  but 
to  give  the  landlord  a  profit  on  top  of  that.  This,  though, 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  prove.  Probably  the  tenant's 
best  bet  is  to  come  in  with  comparability  data.  These 
rent  increase  bring  a  tenant's  rent  up  to  the  same  level 
as  other  tenants  in  the  neighborhood  who  have  lived  in 
similar  units  for  the  same  amount  of  time.  The  land¬ 
lord  may  be  outraged  by  your  $400  rent,  but  this  may 
well  be  the  norm  for  your  20  year  tenancy.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  that  at  the  hearing. 

-Landlords  who  bought  buildings  during  this 
period  and  can  prove  that  they  have  personal  hardship 
which  is  greater  than  the  landlord's  hardship  will  be 
eligible  to  get  a  rent  increases  up  to  what  was  compa- 
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prohibited  further  tampering  with  the  will  of  the  vot¬ 
ers. 

But,  getting  the  legislation  through  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  was  not  assumed  to  be  an  easy  task. 
Even  though  the  November  election  had  resulted  in  a 
more  progressive  Board,  only  two  of  the  Supervisors 
(Bierman  and  Ammiano)  had  endorsed  Proposition  I. 
Further,  local  history  shows  that  progressive  Supervi¬ 
sors  often  turn  conservative  when  it  comes  to  land¬ 
lord-tenant  issues.  And  further  complicating  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  the  realization  from  the  beginning  that  Jordan 
would  veto  the  Bierman  legislation — meaning  tenants 
needed  to  line  up  8  of  the  1 1  votes  to  override  a  veto. 
Outraged  tenants,  though,  successfully  lobbied  the 
Board  and  pressured  them  to  uphold  the  will  of  the 
voters,  even  on  an  issue  which  most  had  disagreed  with 
last  November. 

In  March,  with  8  votes  lined  up.  Sup.  Bierman 
calendered  the  legislation  for  a  public  hearing  by  the 
Housing  and  Land  Use  Committee  and  set  the  Super¬ 
visors'  vote  for  later  that  day.  But,  the  landlords  still 
had  one  trick  up  their  sleeve.  Unable  to  stop  the 
tenants  from  obtaining  a  veto-proof  majority,  an  anony¬ 
mous  call  was  made  to  the  City  Attorney  informing  her 
that  Sup.  Susan  Leal  rented  out  part  of  her  home  to  a 
tenant.  The  City  Attorney  thus  declared  Leal  in  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  (even  though  she  was  set  to  vote 
against  her  own  interests).  Under  the  City  Charter,  the 
votes  for  a  veto  override  stays  at  two-thirds  of  the 
Supervisors  (8  of  1 1)  even  when  some  Supervisors  are 
absent  or  can  not  vote  due  to  conflict  of  interest.  Thus 
when  the  Bierman  legislation  hit  the  full  Board  for  a 
vote,  it  was  7-2  in  favor,  a  solid  majority  but  one  vote 
short  of  veto-proof  (Voting  in  favor:  Alioto,  Ammiano, 
Bierman,  Hallinan,  Migden,  Shelley,  Teng;  voting 
against:  Kaufman,  Kennedy). 

But,  the  Supervisors  action  was  nonetheless 
taken  seriously  by  the  Rent  Board  (furious  that  tenants 
had  gone  over  its  head  to  the  Supervisors).  At  the  Rent 
Board  meeting  the  next  day,  Landlord  Commissioner 
Merrie  Lightner  proposed  that  the  Rent  Board  scrap 
its  previously  adopted  regulations  and  begin  again  "as 
if  it  were  the  day  after  the  election."  She  proposed  that 


rable  on  December  22,  1994  (when  Prop  I  took  ef¬ 
fect). 

The  landlord  has  to  prove  they  have  personal 
hardship,  which  means  they  basically  have  to  open  up 
all  their  books  and  reveal  that  their  total  income  and 
total  expenses  necessitates  raising  your  rent.  This  is 
to  be  balanced  against  your  hardship.  You  can't  do 
much  about  the  landlord  except  to  make  sure  the 
hearing  officer  aggressively  pursues  landlord  docu¬ 
mentation.  If  the  landlord  claims  some  expense,  make 
him  prove  it,  For  your  hardship,  you  will  have  to  reveal 
all  of  your  income  and  debts.  You,  too,  will  need  to 
prove  your  hardship  so  bring  documentation. 

Generally,  in  fighting  comparables,  getting 
your  comparability  data  in  order  is  the  first  thing  you 
should  do.  If  the  hearing  officer  has  only  the  landlord's 
figures  in  front  of  her  she  will  rely  on  them.  If  you  have 
conflicting  data,  then's  she'll  use  what  she  thinks  is 
more  reliable,  or  do  her  own  comparability  study. 

Comparable  data  can  be  found  in  a  few  ways: 

•The  Tenants  Union  keeps  a  database  on  coun¬ 
seling  statistics.  We  can  help  you  find  other  tenancies 
in  your  neighborhood  that  began  when  yours  did  and 
provide  you  those  rents. 

•  Y ou  can  poll  your  friends  and  neighbors  who 
have  lived  in  their  apartments  the  same  length  of  time. 

•If  you  can't  find  existing  data,  go  back  to  your 
base  rent  date  (when  you  moved  in)  and  look  at  what 
"market"  rents  were  then.  You  can  find  this  informa¬ 
tion  most  easily  in  old  newspapers  (at  the  library  or 
through  the  Examiner  or  Chronicle).  You  can  then 
see  (1)  if  your  base  rent  was  set  low  and  (2)  use  the 
amount  of  the  annual  allowable  rent  control  rent  in¬ 
creases  to  calculate  what  comparable  rents  are  for 
apartments  tenanted  as  long  as  yours  has  been. 


the  Board  work  with  tenants  to  develop  implementa¬ 
tion  regulations  which  would  adhere  to  the  Bierman 
legislation  requirements  of  treating  all  units  equally. 
She  proposed  regulations  which  would  be  equal  but 
would  include  a  "good"  landlord  provision  (as  the 
ordinance  included  in  1979  when  all  the  other  apart¬ 
ments  were  brought  into  rent  control)  and  which  would 
include  a  provision  for  any  landlord  hardships. 

Her  proposal  was  within  the  ballpark  of  what 
tenant  advocates  thought  were  reasonable  transition 
regulations.  With  the  spectre  of  across-the-board, 
massive  rent  increases  gone  and  with  a  Jordan  veto  on 
the  Bierman  legislation  promised,  tenants  agreed  to 
begin  negotiating  with  the  Rent  Board/landlords  to 
develop  a  compromise  and  end  the  ongoing  Proposi¬ 
tion  I  struggle  (which  by  then  had  extended  over  5 
months  past  the  election). 

Into  April,  the  Rent  Board,  landlords  and 
tenants  met  and  hammered  out  transition  regulations. 
Tenants  wanted  to  assure  that  few  rent  increases  would 
be  permitted,  that  any  rent  increases  allowed  would  be 
fair,  and  that  the  increases  would  not  result  in  tenants 
rent  going  up  to  "market"  (as  the  first  Rent  Board 
regulations  allowed).  The  end  result,  while  not  ideal, 
was  acceptable:  landlords  who  had  not  raised  rents  in 
the  last  three  years  would  be  eligible  for  "good"  land¬ 
lord  increases  (tied  to  what  they  would  have  been 
allowed  under  rent  control)  and  landlords  who  bought 
buildings  on  "reliance"  of  the  ability  to  raise  rents 
would  be  permitted  rent  increases  only  if  rents  were 
below  what  rent  controlled  tenants  of  same-length 
tenancies  were  paying.  Only  in  two  very  limited 
circumstances  could  landlords  get  rent  increases  above 
what  rent  control  generally  allows.  (If  the  landlords 
could  show  personal  hardship  greater  than  the  tenant 
hardship  a  rent  increase  would  cause  and  in  situations 
where  the  tenant's  rent  was  extremely  low  due  to  fraud 
or  special  relationship.) 

The  compromise  solution  has  ended  the  pro¬ 
longed  Prop  I  rent  increases  controversy  which  has 
overshadowed  the  main  impact  of  Proposition  I  (and 
which  was  never  part  of  the  controversy) — the  fact  that 
44,000  apartments  were  brought  under  rent  control. 


Rent  Board  Negotiates  Prop  I 
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With  the  mayoral  election  this  year  and  a  generally 
progressive  Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Francisco  is 
poised  to  be  in  the  position  of  actually  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  high  cost  of  housing  and  the  crisis  of 
homeless.  And  with  Republicans  on  the  march  across 
the  country,  the  need  for  local  action  is  greater  than  it 
ever  was. 

Federal  support  for  affordable  housing  is  declining 
more  and  more  each  year  and  the  only  debate  going  on 
in  Washington  these  days  is  whether  HUD  programs 
should  be  slashed  severely  or  eliminated  altogether. 
Clearly  the  word  coming  from  Washington  is  "Hous¬ 
ing  is  a  privilege;  Making  money  off  property  is  a 
right!" 

Despite  what;s  happening  in  Washington,  local  of¬ 
ficials  can  take  local  action.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  some  key  local  issues.  Use  these  a  checklist  when 
the  Supervisors  vote  and  when  the  mayoral  election  is 
upon  us. 

•Funding — Aggressive  local  action  should  begin 
with  making  sure  there's  enough  money  to  do  what's 
needed. 

A  tenant  agenda  begins  with  raising  necessary 
money.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  should  enact,  and 
the  Mayor  should  support,  the  following  revenue  op¬ 
tions: 

Real  Estate  Transfer  Tax:  SF  has  a  low  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  investment  real  estate.  The  transfer  tax 
should  be  raised  from  .5%  to  1.5%  (the  same  as 
Oakland  has)  on  investment  property. 

Stock  Exchange  Transfer  Tax:  People  are  playing 
in  the  stock  market;  it's  akin  to  gambling  and  it  should 
be  taxed.  A  .  1  %  tax  on  stock  transactions  at  the  Pacific 
Stock  Exchange  will  raise  $27.9  million  a  year. 

High  Income  License  Fees:  Many  people  in  San 
Francisco  are  poor.  Many  are  too  rich.  People 
fortunate  enough  to  be  making  over  $100,000  are 
probably  making  that  off  our  labor  and  our  rents.  Tax 
them  a  1%  license  fee  and  we'll  get  at  least  $4  million 
a  year. 

Hotel  Tax:  Affordable  housing  and  tourism  do  not 
mix  very  well.  Thousands  of  units  have  been  lost-and 
are  continuing  to  be  lost-when  converted  to  tourist 
use.  Let's  increase  the  tourist  hotel  tax  and  use  that 
money  for  affordable  housing.  Raise  the  tax  rate  from 
11%  to  12.5%  (the  same  as  Los  Angeles)  and  $10.7 
million  will  come  into  the  budget. 

There's  other  ideas,  too.  Sup.  Ammiano  has  been 
courageous  enough  to  publicly  support  these  ideas. 
Let  Supervisors  and  Mayoral  candidates  know  that  you 
support  fair  and  progressive  taxation. 

•Vacancy  Control — This  is  the  big  issue  for  ten¬ 
ants.  This  brings  rent  control  a  new  level,  where  it 
preserves  and  expands  the  stock  of  affordable  housing. 
When  rent  control  began,  2  bedroom  apartments  went 
for  about  $450.  Today  they  rent  for  about  $1,200. 
This  happened  because  we  do  not  control  rents  on 
vacant  units  and  they  just  go  up  and  up  and  up. 

•Abolish  Owner  Move-In  Evictions — If  we  don't 
pass  vacancy  control,  we  need  to  end  the  landlord's 
"right"  to  evict  someone  in  order  to  live  in  that  unit. 
Maybe  landlords  should  be  able  to  move  into  a  unit 
they  own,  but  this  right  has  simply  become  far  too 
abused.  Without  vacancy  control,  landlords  have  a 
built  in  motivation  to  evict  long-term  tenants  in  order 
to  raise  the  rents.  Landlords  have  had  the  right  to  evict 
for  owner  move-in  for  16  years  and  have  shown  they 
can't  handle  the  responsibility.  End  this  "just"  cause 
for  eviction. 

•Extend  Rent  Control  To  Buildings  Built  Since 
1979 — Since  Proposition  I  last  year,  everyone  now 
has  rent  control-except  people  living  in  buildings 
built  sincel979  (about  15,000  units).  In  1979,  real 
estate  interests  argued  that  rent  control  discouraged 
new  construction,  and  thus  new  construction  was  made 
exempt.  These  buildings  are  not  new  anymore;  the 
tenants  deserve  rent  control. 

Besides  that  it's  only  fair  that  these  tenants  should 
now  get  rent  control,  there's  another  other  good  rea¬ 
son  why  the  law  should  be  extended:  When  Mayor 
Jordan  campaigned  for  office  and  was  pretending  he 
was  pro-tenant,  he  said  he  wanted  to  extend  rent  con¬ 
trol  to  buildings  built  since  1979.  He's  never  even 
tried  to  fulfill  this  promise  and  he  should  be  held 
accountable. 

•No  Repairs?  No  Rent  Increase. — This  is  as  fair 
as  fair  can  be.  If  you  can't  get  the  landlord  to  fix  the 
heat,  stop  the  sink  from  leaking  or  fix  the  stairs,  why 
should  they  then  be  entitled  to  a  rent  increase?!?!? 
Technically,  under  rent  control,  you  can  fight  a  rent 


increase  because  of  the  landlord's  "failure  to  maintain" 
(since  the  rent  increase  is  supposed  to  compensate  for 
the  landlord's  increased  maintenance  costs).  The 
burden  is  one  the  tenant  to  provide  plenty  of  written 
and  official  documentation. 

It's  time  to  reverse  the  burden.  Before  the  landlord 
can  give  you  a  notice  for  a  rent  increase,  he  must  prove 
that  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  and  that  the 
building  is  up  to  code.  This  could  be  done  pretty 
simply.  The  new,  revitalized  Department  of  Building 
Inspection,  would  be  responsible  for  issuing  the  land¬ 
lord  a  certificate  that  the  property  is  habitable.  Only 
when  he  gets  his  "clean  bill  of  health"  can  he  issue  you 
a  rent  increase.  This  provision  would  be  easily  en¬ 
forceable  through  the  rent  control  law:  any  rent  in¬ 
crease  notice  not  containing  a  habitability  certificate 
would  be  invalid. 

•No  Evictions  For  Elderly — The  landlord  who 
evicts  a  90  year  old  grandmother  is  absolutely  without 
morals.  Such  a  landlord  should  probably  be  put  in 
gallows  down  at  Civic  Center  for  a  few  months.  There 
are  landlords  who  do  this,  though.  A  lot  of  them.  Civic 
Center  would  probably  get  pretty  crowded  if  we  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  gallows  route,  so  perhaps  it  would  be 
wiser  to  simply  outlaw  evictions  of  elderly  people. 

Our  community  should  value  and  protect  the  people 
who  have  lived  and  worked  in  this  city  all  their  lives- 
the  people  who  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  A  prohibition  against  evictions  is  just  a  small 
step. 

Landlords  have  argued  that  such  a  change  in  the  law 
would  mean  they  would  be  reluctant  to  rent  to  elderly 
people  (since  they  only  like  to  rent  to  people  they  can 
throw  out  onto  the  street).  But,  how  many  elderly 
people  do  you  ever  see  out  apartment  hunting  or  down 
at  Roommate  Referral??  The  only  ones  you  ever  see, 
in  fact,  are  elderly  people  who  have  just  been  evicted 
by  their  landlords.  If  we  prohibit  the  evictions,  then 
we're  not  going  to  have  a  problem  of  discrimination 
against  elderly  people. 

•Housing  Code  Enforcement — Imagine  landlords 
in  jail! 

As  we  all  know,  though,  jails  are  not  the  answer  to 
our  social  problems.  Imprisoned  landlords  would  just 
become  more  hard-core  criminals  and  would  probably 
teach  each  other  new  ways  to  evict  people  and  raise 
rents.  Jails  are  probably  not  the  answer,  but,  some¬ 
thing  needs  to  be  done  about  landlords  who  habitually 
and  criminally  ignore  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Code 
and  the  California  Civil  Code.  These  landlords  are 
lawbreakers;  they're  common  criminals.  Do  they  ever 
get  fined?  No.  Do  they  ever  go  to  jail?  No.  These 
habitual  slumlords  are  dangerous.  Housing  Code  vio¬ 
lations  are  serious  and  often  lead  to  death  and  injury. 

But,  landlords  are  not  recognized  as  crminals,  so 
some  discretion  needs  to  be  taken  out  of  our  code 
enforcement  laws.  As  odious  as  the  "3  strikes  and 
you're  out"  concept  is,  it  might  be  a  solution  for  code 
enforcement.  We  should  change  the  penalty  structure 
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Does  Candidate  Support: 

•Vacancy  Control 
•YES  *NO 

•No  Owner  Move  In  Evictions 
•YES*NO 

•No  Elderly  Evictions 
•YES-NO 

•Progessive  Taxation 
•YES-NO 

•District/Proportional  Votes 
•YES*NO 

•No  Capital  Improve.  Rent  Hikes 
•YES-NO 

•Post-79  Rent  Control 
•YES-NO 

•No  Repairs?  No  Rent  Hike. 
•YES-NO 

•Anti-Abandonment  Law 
•YES*NO 


of  the  Housing  Code  so  that  there  are  mandatory  (and 
high)  fines  for  repeat  code  violators.  Mandatory  jail 
time  should  also  be  considered;  maybe  if  all  the  new 
jails  get  filled  up  with  landlords  the  politicians  will 
decide  the  money  should  go  into  housing  or  schools 
instead. 

•Lead  Paint — It'a  outrageous  that  San  Francisco's 
housing  code  does  not  include  provisions  to  force 
landlords  to  remove  lead  paint  hazards  from  housing. 
The  dangers  of  lead  paint  poisoning  in  children,  and  the 
fact  that  old,  rundown  housing  is  the  cause,  has  been 
documented  for  years.  Other  cities  have  had  strict  lead 
paint  provisions  in  their  housing  codes  for  decades. 
San  Francisco  is  way  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  on 
this  one. 

Almost  two  years  ago  the  city  passed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  lead  poisoning  prevention  law.  But  landlords  and 
realtors  successfully  lobbied  to  remove  the  provi¬ 
sions  which  required  landlords  to  correct  lead  hazards. 
Instead,  the  Supervisors  set  up  a  task  force  to  develop 
these  standards.  The  task  force  was  ordered  to  come 
up  housing  code  and  other  changes  within  six  months. 
Two  years  have  passed  and  still  nothing.  The  Task 
Force  is  about  to  propose  legislation  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  Board  should  act  with  haste  to  make 
sure  this  legislation  is  adequate  and  to  then  approve  it. 

•District  Elections  or  Proportional  Represen¬ 
tation — The  current  system  we  have  for  electing  Su¬ 
pervisors  does  not  work;  only  occasionally  do  we  get 
a  Board  that  is  near  representative  of  the  city.  In  a  city 
which  is  2/3  renters,  we  too  often  have  a  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  is  hostile  to  tenants. 

Most  people  agree  that  the  at-large  system  of  elect¬ 
ing  Supervisors  does  not  work.  Many  people  advocate 
a  return  to  the  system  of  District  Elections  which 
worked  well  in  the  past.  Others  are  advocating  a 
system  of  Proportional  Representation  which  essen¬ 
tially  allows  people  to  rank  their  votes,  a  system  which 
has  worked  well  in  cities  it's  been  used  in. 

Probably  either  of  these  solutions  will  work.  One 
may  be  better  than  the  other,  but  they're  both  better  than 
what  we  have.  There  are  different  camps  advocating 
either  District  or  Proportional  elections;  whoever  gets 
concrete  plans  ready  first  (to  put  something  on  the  ballot 
or  to  convince  a  Supervisor  to  introduce  a  real  proposal) 
should  be  supported.  The  worst  thing  which  could 
happen  would  be  a  fight  between  the  District  and  Propor¬ 
tional  people-a  fight  which  would  ensure  the  continued 
system  going  on  and  on. 

•Anti- Abandonment  Ordinance — There  are  enough 
vacant  and  abandoned  housing  units  in  San  Francisco  to 
house  every  single  person  who  is  homeless.  People  who 
are  homeless  would  be  willing  to  fix  up  these  buildings 
for  the  right  to  live  in  them.  What  has  the  city  done  to 
utilize  these  vacant  buildings  as  a  solution  to  homeless¬ 
ness?  Absolutely  nothing. 

Sup.  Alioto  did  introduce  an  anti-abandonment  ordi¬ 
nance  (written  by  Homes  Not  Jails  members)  which 
would  give  the  city  authority  to  take  over  these  buildings 
and  turn  them  into  permanent,  affordable  housing  through 
sweat-equity.  Sup.  Bierman  played  an  instrumental  role 
in  the  development  of  this  ordinance.  But  no  action  has 
been  taken  yet  and  the  City  Attorney  is  still  reviewing  the 
ordinance  language.  Other  cities  have  managed  to  come 
up  with  effective  anti -abandonment  language.  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Seattle  are  a  few  examples.  The  Supervi¬ 
sors  and  City  Attorney  need  to  pursue  this  aggressively 
and  finalize  this  ordinance  and  be  willing  to  defend  it  in 
court. 

•No  More  Capital  Improvement  Rent  Increases — 

When  a  landlord  decides  to  improve  the  value  of  his 
building,  tenants  have  to  pay  big  rent  increases.  That's 
because  the  landlord  can  pass  this  expense  totally  on  to 
the  tenants  even  though  it's  an  expense  that  increases  the 
value  of  his  investment.  When  the  landlord  re-sells  the 
building  at  a  higher  price  because  he  made  the  improve¬ 
ment,  does  he  have  to  share  this  extra  profit  with  the 
tenants?  Of  course  not;  landlords  wrote  these  laws. 

If  the  landlord  enhances  the  value  of  his  investment, 
that  should  be  his  reward.  He  should  not  also  be  able  to 
make  the  tenants  pay  for  these  improvements.  The  whole 
category  of  capital  improvement  rent  increases  should 
be  ended.  Not  limited  more  or  capped  at  a  lower 
percentage.  It  should  end  because  we're  already  paying 
the  mortgage  and  why  should  we  then  chip  in  for  a  little 
extra  frosting  on  the  landlord's  profit? 

If  capital  improvement  rent  increases  are  not  ended, 
then  the  landlord  should  be  required  to  give  tenants  an 
equity  value  in  the  building  proportional  to  the  rent 
tenants  pay. 


By  Ted  Gullicksen 


